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Afterthoughts on the Farewell Address 


T has been remarked that since the Hebrew 

people are not alone in perceiving a divine order- 
ing in their history, every religiously disposed and 
historically minded people should have an Old Tes- 
tament of their own in addition to that of the 
Scriptures. If American history were recorded in an 
American Old Testament, George Washington 
would be the hero of it. His name is venerated 
beyond that of any of the other founders of the 
Republic. His character is one of its most trea- 
sured inheritances. His counsels are still influential 
in determining its policies, and they are ingrained 
so deeply in the American tradition that at every 
critical period they must be restudied and applied 
anew to new situations. 


Today a new factor in the situation is our growing 
recognition of the extent to which we share our 
hero with the world. Like Alfred the Great of 
England, whom he resembled in character, Wash- 
ington has become an international possession and 
a symbol of liberty and integration not only in our 
own but in many other lands. Simon Bolivar was 
inspired by his example to become the liberator of 
states in South America; Thomas Masaryk, to lay 
the foundations of Czechoslovakia; his memory is 
honored by General Jan Smuts in South Africa; 
school children in western China are told his story. 
Thomas Paine’s contemporary tribute to him has 
been justified in the light of aftertimes: he is “hero, 
patriot, sage, 

Friend of all climes, and pride of every age!” 


This being the case, it is necessary to reread 
Washington’s Farewell Address in the light of 
historical developments. It has often been used as 
a text for isolationism, but never properly so used. 
Washington was the farthest possible removed from 
an isolationist. If he had been one, there can be 
little doubt but that the United States of America 
would not now exist, but instead a Balkanized North 
America. Washington belonged to no party, but 
he was heart and soul a federalist and a man of 
integrative personality. He presided at the Consti- 


tutional Convention which brought the Republic into 
being, and the famous toast to the Constitution, 
“Here’s a hoop to the barrel!” was sometimes ad- 
dressed to him personally. 


“Armies won battles when he spoke, 
And out of Chaos came the state.” 


And so the Farewell Address must be read not 
as a fundamentalist reads the Bible, but in the 
light of Washington’s character and personality, and 
interpreted thereby. “Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice?” 
The question was addressed in 1796 to the nation 
at a time when its population was less than that of 
Belgium or the Netherlands today, when the reve- 
nues of its government were $4,000,000, when it was 
not industrialized, when its means of communica- 
tion were rudimentary, when its newly established 
independence and unity were still precarious pos- 
sessions. Today this same nation is politically the 
mightiest power on earth, and as a military power 
is potentially the most formidable. Its responsibili- 
ties are those which accompany power, and if 
Washington were alive today, what we know of his 
character indicates that he would again as a federal- 
ist seek to use this power to end international 
anarchy and establish world organization. It indi- 
cates also that as a political realist he would perceive 
and use the possibilities of organization latent in the 
concept of the United Nations which already com- 
prise half the population of the globe. 


It is fortunate not only for the promise of militar) 
victory but also for that of eventual world organiza- 
tion that Russia and China are already among the 
great powers contending against the chaos into 
which the Axis aggressions have plunged the world. 
In New York City Washington’s birthday was 
selected as the date for a dinner in honor of the 
Russian Army, and the list of patrons includes many 
names which do not incur the suspicions of the Dies 








Committee. Already there is recognition of the fact 
that Russian endurance, fortitude and sacrifice have 
spared us the cost of hundreds of thousands of lives 
of young Americans and perhaps even preserved 
for us our national existence. To ignore the claim 
of Russia to a place in the Council of the United 
Nations would be as unrealistic as it would be 
ungrateful. 


The case with China is much the same, and tradi- 
tional friendship gives sustaining strength to it. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has founded China’s 
New Life Movement on four principles derived from 
the Chinese classics and vitalized by the Christian 
religion: Li, meaning proper human relations—the 
“good neighbor” policy; J, meaning social justice; 
Lién, meaning honesty; and Chih (tsé), meaning 
self respect. We are engaged with China and with 
Russia in a global war against forces which are 
inimical to Li, or proper human relations, in every 
particular. For political as well as for moral reasons, 
we should cultivate Li, which is another name for 
the spirit of brotherhood. 


Reread from this viewpoint, perennial wisdom is 
still to be found in Washington’s Farewell Address. 
It was not a report to Congress or an address on the 


state of the nation. It was a declaration that he 
would not be a candidate for re-election, and a 
deprecation of the “spirit of party”—partisan spirit 
—from which he had himself suffered so grievously 
during his second administration. Now that he has 
become for all the world 


‘“‘A nobleness to try for, 
A name to live and die for,” 


it is well to remember that there was a time when 
he was “that man” to his political oppoents. He was 
accused of incompetence, and of overweening per- 
sonal ambition. He was nick-named “the Step- 
Father of his country.”” He was even suspected of 
having embezzled public funds, he, who had served 
during the war without compensation. In a private 
letter he remarked with bitterness that he had been 
assailed “in terms so exaggerated and indecent as 
could scarcely be applied to a Nero.” His Farewell 
Address is really a plea for Li, for courtesy and 
kindliness in human relations. If it can now assist 
in exorcising the “spirit of party,” it will help 
Americans to make belated reparation for injuries 
once suffered by George Washington. 
ms. C. BR. 


Can Evil Always Be Overcome With Good? 


JOHN KNOX 


OST contemporary discussions of Christian 

ethics are concerned with the distinction be- 
tween love and justice and with the intricate, com- 
plicated relationship of the one with the other. 
Perhaps the most serious ethical problem we face 
consists in the fact that while love is and must be 
committed to the establishment of justice, the means 
often required in this undertaking are apparently 
means of which love cannot appropriately make use. 
Without presuming to solve this problem—it will be 
with us till the end of time—may I suggest what 
seems to me to be a more precise way of defining 
it than the use of the terms “love” and “justice’’ 
makes possible? 


A fruitful beginning of discussion lies, I believe, 
in the recognition that a distinction can be made 
between two operations in the ethical life: the 
creation of good and the destruction or restraint 
of evil. This article will be concerned with how 
these two operations are actually related in Chris- 
tian ethical life and thought; just now I am inter- 
ested only in pointing out that in idea they obviously 


stand more clearly and sharply over against each 
other than do the ideas of love and justice. 


Relationship of Good and Evil 


As to the way in which the two operations are 
related in fact, I believe that four statements can be 
made with little danger of serious disagreement: 
(1) The creation and growth of good undoubtedly 
involves as a part of itself the restraint and destruc- 
tion of some evil. (2) The existence of evil often 
interferes with or prevents the growth of good. 
(3) The restraint or destruction of evil is futile 
unless it is followed or accompanied by the growth 
of good. (4) The destruction of evil by no means 
involves or assures the growth of good. 

In a word, it will be generally recognized that 
the destruction of evil is futile unless it clears the 
way for the growth of good and also that, while 
the destruction of evil does not automatically involve 
the growth of good, ihe growth of good does in- 
evitably involve the destruction of evil. 

But a fundamental and sometimes irreconcilable 
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difference among us emerges when we ask the 
further question: “Are the restraint and destruction 
of evil adequately cared for by the growth of good or 
are there ever circumstances when this work of de- 
struction or restraint can legitimately be undertaken 
separately and directly?” Here, it seems to me, is 
the crux of the difference between those who, at 
least implicitly, deny the possibility of the Christian 
use of coercion and those who affirm that possibility. 
No one will assert that the use of coercion can of 
itself create good ; the question is whether it is ever 
necessary to prevent or destroy evil. To that ques- 
tion many Christian pacifists, if they are consistent, 
will answer: “No; the only way to overcome evil is 
with good.” 

In view of the fact that those who take this posi- 
tion appeal so frequently to the example and teach- 
ing of Jesus, it may be worthwhile to consider his 
characteristic ethical teaching in the light of the dis- 
tinction I have suggested. I believe that all of us, 
whatever answer we would give to the question just 
raised, will agree on the following points, although 
in this short essay none of them can be adequately 
elaborated. (1) Jesus thought of God primarily as 
the Creator of good. He is the Father Almighty. 
He feeds the sparrows and clothes the flowers and it 
is not His will that one of the little ones should 
perish. His purpose is the positive, creative purpose 
of bringing to pass justice and brotherhood among 
men under His own loving rule. (2) Although 
Jesus would not have said that man’s duty and true 
destiny was to co-operate with this creative purpose 
of God—that is a modern way of speaking—still 
His meaning would certainly not be seriously mis- 
represented by such a statement. He often says that 
we must submit ourselves to God’s righteous and 
loving will and that we must be like God, the Father 
of all men. (3) Although Jesus commands us to 
devote ourselves to the creation of good, He no- 
where asserts that we should do so in order to de- 
stroy evil. We should do so, according to Jesus, 
simply because such is God’s will for us. Still, it 
is fair to assume that He did see, what is undoubt- 
edly a fact, that creating good has the effect of 
restraining and destroying evil. And it is likely that 
the fact of this effect was not altogether absent from 
His mind when He urged that we should not resent 
or resist our enemies. Certainly this was true of 
Paul, who in the twelfth chapter of Romans tells us 
quite explicitly that we are to overcome evil with 
good. (4) The ethical teaching of Jesus is ideally 
adapted to this growth of good. Indeed, the only 
way to create good is Jesus’ way. Meekness, non- 
aggressiveness, complete forgetfulness of self—this 
is the spirit in which the organic operation of creat- 


ing good must be carried on. And in so far as evil 
is to be overcome by good, this is the method 
through which alone the victory can be won. Ra- 
tional critics of Jesus’ ethical teaching should recog- 
nize this: the end of ultimate importance is the 
creation of good and Jesus’ ethic is perfectly adapted 
to that end. 
Destruction of Evil 


One cannot stop here, however. One must ask 
Jesus the crucial question to which we came earlier. 
Is the destruction or restraint of evil adequately 
taken care of by the growth of good (that is, as a 
kind of by-product) or will the circumstances ever 
be such that it must be undertaken as a separate and 
largely mechanical operation (although always and 
only with a view to making possible the growth of 
good)? I am convinced that the answer Jesus 
would have given to this question is at the essen- 
tial point quite clear. He believed that evil would 
have to be destroyed by direct methods. These meth- 
ods God would use—soon and with catastrophic 
results. It is not clear that He thought of man as 
having, meantime, any responsibility for this kind 
of action, but it is not certain that He did not. The 
implications of Jesus’ stern condemnation of various 
kinds of evil must not be ignored. It is by no 
means to be assumed that Jesus would have favored 
the abolition of all use of coercion whether “violent” 
or “non-violent,” against evil in this evil world. I 
should say that it is very unlikely that He would 
have taken any such position. Certainly the early 
church did not, although it was able to leave to 
others the responsibility of actually using this force. 

The Christian can consistently abjure the direct 
use of coercion only on one of two conditions: either 
he must regard the undertaking of the restraint or 
destruction of evil by direct, mechanical means as 
being never unler any circumstances Icgitimate, 
whether the means are used by God or man, or else 
he must expect God to use such means as are nec- 
essary for this purpose and to use them soon. I add 
this last phrase because it is impossible to be for a 
long time in the position of saying, “This ought to 
1: done, but man ought not to put forth his hand to 
do it.” It is impossible to maintain for an indefinite 
period that God will and must use means which man 
ought never to use. If God is thought of as doing 
some of His cre-tive work in and through man, 
there is no reason to decide that He is not doing 
some of His destructive work in and through man 
also. 


A. J. Muste, in his moving book, Non-Violence in 
an Aggressie Worid, writes: 
“Tt is said that the apocalyptic element in the teaching ° 





of Jesus shows that Jesus did not really expect His 
followers by ethical, social effort to strive for and 
achieve the Kingdom of God on earth—and by infer- 
ence the elimination of such evils as war—but that the 
Kingdom would at ‘the end of the age’ be ‘brought’ from 
without by God or His Messiah. Certainly no one saw 
more clearly than Jesus that all power to serve God 
and to realize His will on earth comes from God by 
grace. But to represent Him as believing that God 
acts upon man in a non-moral, mechanical fashion 
from without, that God imposes Himself by force on 
men and on history, is to deny the most basic and dis- 
tinctive element in Jesus’ teaching. God is Father. 
God is Love. He cannot deny Himself, He cannot act 
otherwise than as a Father dealing with His children. 
Therefore, Jesus when He realized that He was God’s 
Son, rejected the materialistic ‘supernaturalism’ in- 
volved in the concept of a Messiah, a vicegerent of 
God, who made stones into bread and jumped from 
temple-pinnacles. It is impossible to conceive of Him 
as a coherent personality at all if we suppose that He 
after all expected that it was by the intervention of just 
such a magic-mongering Messiah that the Kingdom 
was in the end to come.” 


This paragraph is wrong at one point and right 
at another. It is wrong in affirming (apparently en- 
tirely on a priori grounds) that Jesus did not as- 
cribe coercive action to God. It is right in suggest- 
ing that one cannot consistently ascribe such action 
to God and continue indefinitely to deny all re- 
sponsibility for the same kind of action to man. It 
is for this reason that (aside from those whose 
pacifism is largely merely traditional and those who 
interpret their pacifism as a special vocation) most 
pacifists fall into two groups: liberals, who deny— 
implicity, at least—that direct, destructive action is 
ever necessary and therefore affirm that such action 
is impossible for God and wrong for men; and 
members of millenialist sects, which hold that God 
will shortly put forth His strong arm to judge and 
to destroy evil and that therefore men do not need 
to assume any part of this responsibility. 


Nothing Created by Coercive Action 


Not that the Kingdom of God can be created by 
any coercive action, whether God’s or man’s. 
Nothing can be created by such acfion. The justifi- 
cation of it is never that it creates good; but only 
that it prevents or destroys evil in order that good 
may be created—created through other processes 
entirely. The action of fighting a war, to take the 
crucial example, will never bring anything positive 
into being. It will never create democracy, justice, 
civilization, or anything else. All one can claim is 
that it is sometimes necessary to restrain and destroy 
the forces set to render the achievement of these 
positive ends impossible. 





This position involves certain obvious risks. There 
is the risk that after evil is destroyed, good will not 
grow; that after the world has been made safe for 
democracy, democracy itself will languish. There is 
also the desperate risk that the very process of de- 
stroying evil will destroy the good also (it is bound 
to destroy some of it), or that in destroying certain 
evils, it will bring other worse ones into existence. 
These risks are not to be denied, but there are cir- 
cumstances when they must be taken. Better to 
disregard the chance, however grave, that justice 
and brotherhood will not grow even if one acts, 
than to disregard the certainty that tyranny and 
cruelty will be established if one does not. 


No Peace With Hitler’s Generals 


Ropert E. FitcH 


[" is a popular theory with many alleged realists 
that, while we cannot negotiate a peace with Hit- 
ler, we can negotiate a peace with the German gen- 
erals. It is pointed out that the German military 
authorities disagreed with Hitler about the invasion 
of Russia; that, at the critical moment, they will be 
glad to get rid of him and of his party; that, with 
the generals, it will be possible to negotiate an earlier 
and a more reasonable peace; and that the prestige 
of the military caste may be used as the principle of 
continuity between the old order and the new order 
that is to be established in Germany by the United 
Nations. 

This doctrine appeals particularly to those who 
localize the responsibility for this war in the Nazi 
party, and who see Adolf Hitler as the specific vil- 
lain of the play. But, while they have grasped the 
immediate factor in the situation, they have failed 
to take note of the long-run factor. This long-run 
factor is the tradition of a feudal, military caste 
which has dominated the German mores for a good 
many centuries. Fascism, indeed, is certainly not 
reactionary capitalism, but is simply the resurgence 
of feudalism, with the benefit of nationalism and of 
modern technology. It is this feudal, military tradi- 
tion in Germany, as in Japan, which we have chiefly 
to destroy. 

The point here is one which Americans may not 
grasp very readily. We cannot grasp it for the 
simple reason that never in our history—and we are 
unique among the great nations of the earth in this 
respect—have we been significantly under the con- 
trol of a military autocracy, or given primary pres- 
tige to the ideals and aspirations of a military caste. 

It is true that we have, in this country, a military 
profession. The members of this profession are 
honored by us as are the members of any other 
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profession—medicine, law, teaching, journalism, or 
the ministry ; and, in war-time, the members of this 
profession receive especial honor. Moreover, as long 
as national defense is an urgent necessity, it is of 
the utmost importance that this profession should 
develop its own traditions which, as in the case of 
MacArthur, are passed down from father to son, so 
as to perfect in a second, or a third, generation what 
is only initiated in the first. But a military profes- 
sion in a democracy is not the same as a military 
caste in an autocracy. A military caste arrogates 
supreme prestige to itself, and grants only second- 
ary honors to members of other professions. It 
usurps the functions of government; exploits in- 
dustry to its own ends; and may even mould the 
humanities and the arts and the sciences to its own 
pattern. It is a Moloch that devours all. 


It was, then, a principal error of the Allies in the 
First World War, that they neglected to inflict 
unequivocal military defeat upon Germany. It is 
true that they defeated the German nation and the 
German people ; but they did not defeat the German 
armies on the field of battle. At the conclusion of 
the war—except for a brief threat to East Prussia 
—Germany knew nothing of what it meant to have 
its own territories ravaged by the foe, its cities and 
villages destroyed by shot and shell, and its civilian 
population exploited by a ruthless conqueror. And 
its armies still stood in the field—the field of foreign, 
and hitherto vanquished countries. This made it 
possible for Hitler to argue that it was the Jews and 
the communists who betrayed Germany from within, 
while Germany’s military might was demonstrably 
invincible. Indeed, it is the case, both with Japan 
and with Germany, that, for many long years, their 
armed forces have remained unbeaten, and so have 
gathered about themselves an aura of absolute in- 
fallibility. 

We cannot, therefore, consider for one moment 
the idea of making terms with Hitler’s generals. On 
the contrary, it must be a prime aim of the United 
Nations to defeat, to discredit, and to disgrace the 
military castes of Germany and of Japan. This 
requires, first of all—what is already being done— 
that the horrors and realities of war be brought 
home to the civilian populations of those countries, 
so that they can no long cherish the illusion that 
these sufferings are something which they may in- 
flict upon others, but which can never be inflicted 
upon them. It requires also an unequivocal military 
defeat of the Axis powers on the field of battle, so 
that there may be a clear demonstration that the 
soldiers of the democracies can out-maneuver and 
out-fight the soldiers of the fascist nations. And, 
finally, it calls for the systematic disintegration of 


the military mores of Germany and of Japan by 
whatever agencies are charged with the problem of 
re-educating those countries for their place in a 
more law-abiding world. Failure to do these things, 
and to do them thoroughly, means a failure to carry 
out to completion what is specifically the purpose of 
the war rather than the purpose of the peace after 
the war. / 


Let no one say that it cannot be done; that the 
military ideal cannot be destroyed by military 
means; that, in this case, we cannot fight fire with 
fire. Napoleon Bonaparte and the French people 
are an instance when it was done. Even though 
there is a great monument to Napoleon in France, 
those who know the French people know that 
there are great numbers of them who execrate the 
memory of the Corsican, as that of a man whose 
imperial ambitions and military strategies brought 
to his people nothing but suffering, and disgrace, 
and ruin. I do not say that the battle of Waterloo 
was a sufficient cause for the disappearance of 
French ambitions for hegemony in Europe. But 
that battle was one of the necessary conditions to 
such an effect, and an indispensable preliminary to 
any educational task that might be undertaken by a 
democratic tradition to wean the people away from 
the adulation of the military ideal. 


Consequently, if our realism about this war is as 
genuine as it should be, we shall see that we have 
to do for Germany and for Japan what one hundred 
years ago was done for France; and, perhaps, to 
do it more thoroughly, and with a more intelligent 
and constructive post-war program than was used 
before. In any case, let us toy no longer with 
thoughts of an earlier and more reasonable peace 
to be negotiated with the German generals. For this 
is toying with treachery to the very purposes of the 
war. The only offer we have to make to the military 
castes of Germany and of Japan is the offer of un- 
equivocal defeat on the field of battle. Let them, 
also, if possible, bear the obloquy of signing the 
initial terms of the armistice which signalizes that 
defeat. And, if we are seeking for any principle of 
continuity to serve as a stabilizing link between the 
old culture that has been in the conquered countries 
and the new culture that is to be, that link will have 
to be found in whatever liberal, Christian, and 
democratic elements belong to their heritage, but not 
in a military caste whose prestige it is our prime 
aim to destroy. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


The Religious Attitude of the Russian 
People Today 


The Orthodox fortnightly Pravoslavnaya Russ, pub- 
lished in Slovakia, publishes on September 15, 1942, an 
analysis of the religious attitude of the Russian people, 
based upon personal experiences with Soviet citizens 
and Russian prisoners of war in Germany. This analy- 
sis is intended to help in preparing for the future 
missionary work of the Church in Eastern Europe. 
After an introductory statement that Bolshevism has 
not wiped out the Russian national sentiment, in which 
the Orthodox Church’s view of the world plays an 
essential part, the author, P. Perov, declares that a new 
Russia can be built up only in the spirit of Orthodoxy, 
because it represents the indispensable presupposition 
of Russian civilization and the Russian state. 


As regards the present religious attitude of the Russian 
people, Perov divides the population into three main 
groups of very different sizes. The first group, in his 
opinion, includes the great mass of the people, especi- 
ally the country folk who have not lost the faith of 
their fathers. Anti-religious propaganda has not suc- 
ceeded in penetrating into the depths of the Russian na- 
tional soul. “The only thing shaken is the naive, primi- 
tive faith in religious custom, the formal expression of 
religious feeling, which all too often had been equated 
with real piety. The religious foundation of the 
Russians could not be overthrown, for this reason (if 
for no other) that it is older than Orthodoxy itself. 
The belief in the warring good and evil forces in the 
world and in the final victory of the good over the evil, 
the beliefi—purified by Orthodox piety—in the punish- 
ment of all guilt upon earth, and the acknowledgment 
of a power of order overruling human passions, has re- 
mained unchanged; it formed the original soil into which 
the mustard seed of Orthodoxy fell. Bolshevism has not 
succeeded in eliminating the Orthodox outlook on life 
among the masses of the Russian people. But there 
can be no question that the revolution in Russia has 
brought about a thorough-going transformation in the 
people. The majority of the Russian people feel the 
catastrophic events of the recent past, including the 
war, as a punishment of God for the misdeeds they 
committed. Behind the religious customs abolished by 
Bolshevism, it perceives today a tremendous superhu- 
man force which opposes itself to the prevalent lawless- 
ness with its incomprehensible laws. The despised, 
persecuted Church, which has been forced back into the 
catacombs, is proving that it possesses a mysterious 
power and participates in the operation of transcendent 
laws which are the immediate expression of a great 
will. The Russian peasant has grasped the fact that 
what matters is not the priest, but the power whose 
servant he is; that what matters is not the ikon or 
religious custom, but their hidden meaning. This inward 
rebirth of the Russian people is taking place through 
the knowledge of the most fearful thing which a human 
being can experience: the chastising hand of God. 


“The second group, which is small in number, in- 
cludes the participants in active conflict against the 
Church, which seeks by exploiting the achievements of 
science to destroy the religious element in man, i.e., the 
spiritual and mystical view of the world, which carries 
the meaning of earthly life over into a higher world and 
subjects all human action to a divine law. 

“The third group includes the many people who have 
lost all understanding of religion and piety, who are 
inwardly empty and believe neither in God nor in the 
Devil, for whom there is no mystery because they see 
everything in terms of a material world order with a 
remorseless struggle for existence. This category, whose 
size comes in between the size of the other two groups, 
no longer understands the need for religion and its 
purpose. In contrast to the traditional type of missions, 
which seek to transfer the religious zeal of the non- 
Christians from imaginary or subordinate powers to the 
service of the Almighty, the problem in the case of 
these men is to re-awaken an interest in religion. The 
starting-point for this is the consciousness of comrade- 
ship, the only moral element that has remained alive in 
them, which can lead them to self-sacrifice but according 
to their conceptions has nothing in common with the 
moral postulate of the Christian faith. A further start- 
ing-point in relation to them is their blind faith in 
science. Before God’s Word can be preached to them, 
they must be persuaded that man’s destiny is not that of 
an experimental object of the materialistic course of 
life. 

“The forms in which the missionary work of the 
future in Russia will take place are different for these 
three groups. As regards the first group, certain 
innovations and changes will be necessary, but on the 
whole the message can be given in the ways worked in 
the course of previous history. In order to win the 
consciously anti-religious man, a thorough scientific 
training of the preachers is necessary; the message will 
have to be communicated to him chiefly in the form of 
public discussions. The third group also requires a 
particularly careful training of the clergy. For the 
specialized work in the second and third categories, 
leaders must begin to be trained at once. It is therefore 
necessary to form without delay religious and philoso- 
phical discussion groups, which plan their work so as 
to overthrow the anti-religious affirmations among the 
people and prepare a suitable literature. 

“Today, in the midst of the greatest human conflict of 
history, which will lead to a geographical new order of 
the world, the future form of administration of Russia, 
its political structure, its political frontiers, cannot be 
determined. They are not yet a reality, but merely an 
idea, whose comprehensive unifying force (Sobornost’) 
has its foundation in Orthodoxy, which everywhere 
gives shape to the true Russia where Orthodox people 
place themselves in its service.” 


I.C.P.1.S., Geneva. 
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Dr. Oldham on the Indian Question 


Dr. J. H. Oldham, editor of the Christian News 
Letter, London, writing on the question of India makes 
the following significant observations: 


“Our first task is to dispel this miasma of mistrust. 
It is surely not beyond the power of this country to 
recreate faith in British intentions, to restore hope, 
and to reforge the bonds of goodwill and mutual under- 
standing. It is certainly worth a supreme effort. Feel- 
ings of distrust and suspicion poison the whole atmos- 
phere. Friendliness and understanding are also conta- 
gious. An improvement in the relations between 
British and Indians would make it easier for the latter 
to find a solution of their own communal problems. . . . 


“It would be an excellent thing if a small deputation 
from the Churches could visit India to convey to 
Indian Christians the goodwill of their fellow-Chris- 
tians in Britain, and if a parallel visit by one or two 
Indian Christian leaders could be made to this country. 
The possibility of such action is at present examined 
by the leaders of the Churches and the missionary 
societies. 


“In the larger national sphere every support needs to 
be given to those in public life who are striving to bring 
about a better understanding. In this wider field no 
one could do so much to bring about a transformation 
in the situation as the Prime Minister. He has unri- 
valled command of the spoken word. The nation owes 
him a profound debt for the speeches in which he has 
expressed, interpreted and fortified its resolve. Unfor- 
tunately among his utterances those relating to India 
have been the least happy. His statement in the House 
of Commons in September created a mood of blank 
despair in India, and dismay in the United States. His 
critics made far too little allowance for the fact that, 
with the heavy responsibility for the cause of the 
United Nations resting on his shoulders, he was dealing 
with a situation in which what seemed an unprovoked 
and wanton outbreak of disorder and violence gravely 
increased the perils which those nations were facing. 
But serious harm was done, and he has unique power 
to repair it. He, as no one else, could provide the 
foundation for a determined and sustained effort to 
convince Indians of this country’s settled resolve to 
work for a free and united India, and to leave nothing 
in its power undone to enable Indians to find a solution 
of their communal differences. . . .” 


Protestants Seeking United Front 


According to reliable reports reaching the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva and reported by wireless 
by the Religious News Service, all the confessional 
groups in the German Protestant Church are working 
out an agreement to rebuild church life, under the 
leadership of Bishop Theophilus Wurm. It is hoped 
that the effect of these negotiations will be to create a 
“united front” of all Protestant Christians in Germany 
with the exception of the so-called “German Christians” 
who have espoused Nazi doctrines. A principal aim of 
the united front is to create a common defense against 


Nazi pressure. Another aim is to restore spiritual 
leadership in the Church. The Unity movement is an 
attempt to overcome old differences between the more 
militant confessional group, represented by fraternal 
councils, and the more moderate group, represented by 
confessional bishops. 

This report is of great significance for it means that 
the group of “moderates” who stood between the 
Nazified “German Christian” group and the rigorously 
anti-Nazi confessional group under the leadership of 
Pastor Niemoller and Bishop Wurm are now prepared 
to make a common cause with the more rigorous group. 
If such a united front is established, it will mean that 
a much broader basis for a genuinely Christian and 
anti-Nazi church is created. 


RNS 


Norwegian Pastor Recants 


On February 7th the Norwegian pastor, Chr. S. 
Hansteen created a sensation by publicly withdrawing 
from Nazi ranks. After Pastor Trybring of Uranien- 
borg Church in Oslo had delivered his sermon to an 
overfilled church, he announced that the Rev. Mr. 
Hansteen wished to make a statement to the congrega- 
tion. Hansteen spoke as follows: “I have reached the 
conviction that it is a sin and an injustice to a congre- 
gation to force it to accept a pastor whom it absolutely 
does not wish to have. I have made myself a party to 
this injustice by accepting the appointment as pastor 
of this congregation. I have prayed to God for forgive- 
ness for whatever sin I may have committed, and today 
I beg the same of the congregation and its pastors as I 
withdraw from the congregation. .. . I have sent word 
to the [Nazi] Department of Church and Education 
that I have resigned from my official position as pastor 
in Uranienborg congregation. However, I intend to 
continue to perform all that work and service in the 
Church which can be performed by a non-official, since 
I hold myself to the Scriptural Confession in the Altar 
Book for the Church of Norway. I regard my earlier 
bishops as the Church’s rightful supervisors and the 
Temporary Church Leadership as my superior. By my 
own free volition and conviction I subscribe to the con- 
fession, ‘The Foundations of the Church,’ dated Easter 
Eve, 1942.” 


Prisoners of War Forbidden to Attend Church 


Prisoners of war interned in Germany are forbidden 
to attend church, according to an article in the Munich 
newspaper, Munchner Neueste Nachrichten, printed on 
December 21st. The article stated: 

“The Munich administration announces that it is 
every German’s national duty to exercise the utmost re- 
serve towards war prisoners. War prisoners can be 
employed, providing it does not necessitate their enter- 
ing public buildings or private homes. 

“The prisoners are forbidden to enter German shops, 
inns, amusement places, theaters, railway stations, or 
churches, and trade with them is prohibited. 

“Severe penalties are threatened for any breach of 
the above regulations.” 
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“Spiritual” vs. ““Compulsory’” Communism 


Addressing a meeting of the Bank Officers’ Guild 
here, the Archbishop of Canterbury said the early 
Christians practiced a type of voluntary, “spiritual” 
communism, although it was a brand far removed from 
the “compulsory” communism of today. 

The Archbishop added: 

“We have come to regard it almost as a law of 
nature that the price of goods should be regulated by 
the law of supply and demand—but it is not so. The 
law of supply and demand is not a moral law, nor is it 
exactly immoral. It has nothing to do with morals.” 

The Archbishop noted that a “great deal” can be 
accomplished through advertising to “make people buy 
what they don’t want.” 

“Whether or not it is a moral process, I don’t know, 
but we must not forget it was through commercial 
advertising that Goebbels learned the secrets of political 
advertising,” he said. 

He expressed uncertainty as to what “theological 
moralists” would have said about the system of mort- 
gaging, but expressed the opinion that they would have 
been “very shy of it.” 

“Behind all Christian principles,” he said, “there was 
always the primary demand that on no account should 
the stronger exploit the weaker.” 

Emphasizing the importance of fundamental Christian 
principles in life, the Archbishop declared that he saw 
little prospect of those principles being effectively 
applied unless there arose a large body of people “who 
found inspiration for their application in a faith which 
was something much more than the hope of a terrestrial 
Utopia.” 
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China’s Co-ops 


China’s Christian leaders are taking an increasingly 
active part in the development of Chinese industrial 
co-ops, according to Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, Chairman 
of the Committee on the Church and Cooperatives of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Describing a 1700 mile trip by truck through North- 
west China, which brought him in contact with 300 in- 
dustrial cooperatives manufacturing blankets, paper, 
shoes, tools, soap, etc., Dr. Carpenter said, are the fed- 
erations of cooperatives through which the people are 
provided with medical care and conduct their own pri- 
mary schools as well as special educational programs 
among women. Dr. Carpenter also said that these fed- 
erations have organized their own treasuries, resulting 
in a marked advance in cooperative finance, purchasing 
and selling in China. 


The Churches and Relocation 


The official publication of the “Japanese Citizens 
League” has the following significant editorial as to the 
feelings of the Japanese in this country toward the 
churches : 

“If the Nisei believed the Church has not kept up 
with the times, if ever he believed that Christianity was 
a Sunday-go-to-meeting thing, he knows better now. 

“We have watched the Church play a seven-day-a- 
week role in the war relocation centers. We know 
now they are making an active, aggressive and for- 
ward fight for justice for the evacuee. . 

“These same men and women [in churches from coast 
to coast] were first to aid in student relocation. They 
helped to sustain and locate individual students. Now 
they aid the relocation of the evacuee and his family in 
middle western and eastern towns. They have found 
jobs and housing for the evacuee. They have helped 
him become acclimated to new towns and faces. They 
have by individual talks, public speeches fought to 
combat a hostile public opinion where it existed, have 
sought to create a receptive one where none existed. 

“We are glad they stand with us in these times. We 
feel stronger than they do. And our faith in the 
American way is intrenched even deeper by their 
example of justice and devotion.” 





At the beginning of our third year of life we are 
anxious to extend the influence of our magazine. 
If readers who find our paper useful will give us 
names of friends to whom we might send sample 
copies of our journal, we will be most grateful. 

Past experience has proven that such a selection 
of prospective subscribers is the most fruitful way 
of securing new subscribers. Won’t you send us 
your list of interested friends this week? 
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